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INTRODUCTION 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  was  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1 9 1 3,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  preservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  his- 
toric past.  Pennsylvania,  Colony  and  Commonwealth,  has  a rich  heritage.  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political  development  of  the  nation 
have  been  outstanding  and  continuous.  The  Quaker  Commonwealth  was  distinctive 
in  colonial  history.  During  the  Republic’s  early  days  it  played  a decisive  role.  Its 
glory  is  not  limited  to  those  earlier  years.  In  every  realm  of  human  achievement  it 
continues  to  be  distinctive. 

The  Commission,  which  serves  without  compensation,  is  the  one  division  of  the 
State  government  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  its  his- 
tory and  the  education  of  the  public  to  its  importance.  This  function  includes  ( ! ) 
the  conduct  of  historical  and  archaeological  research  for  authentic  data  and  such  other 
material  as  will  inform  the  public;  (2)  publication  of  the  results  of  research;  (3)  en- 
couragement  and  assistance  to  historical  societies  and  educational  organizations  in  per- 
petuating the  historic  heritage  of  the  Commonwealth  through  adequate  development 
of  their  libraries,  museums,  publications,  and  public  activities  designed  to  promote  local 
history. 

One  of  the  Commission  s most  important  duties  is  that  of  custodian  for  historic  prop- 
erties acquired  by  the  Commonwealth.  This  embraces  authority  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor  General  as  trustee  for  any 
funds,  personal  property  or  real  estate  designated  for  maintenance  or  usage  as  public 
memorials.  Closely  allied  thereto  is  the  power  to  erect  markers  at  various  sites 
within  the  Commonwealth,  briefly  indicating  historical  facts  connected  therewith. 

The  Commission,  over  a period  of  years,  has  become  the  guardian  of  significant  his- 
toric properties  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  One  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  present  Commission  has  been  their  improvement  and  restoration.  Undreamed 
of  results  in  this  field  were  made  possible  through  liberal  use  of  the  Public  Works  Pro- 
gram and  funds,  inaugurated  under  the  General  State  Authority.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  realize  a more  worthwhile  type  of  public  works  expenditure.  The  conserva- 
tion of  human  beings  through  useful  employment  has  been  combined  with  preserva- 
tion of  an  historic  past. 

The  values  of  such  work  are  many  and  varied.  Educationally,  it  provides  the 
public  with  graphic  representations  of  significant  chapters  in  Commonwealth  back- 
grounds. Pennsylvania  has  spent  and  will  continue  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
attract  the  rich  tourist  trade.  No  state  is  better  equipped  to  profit  from  this  natural 
resource.  To  fully  realize  upon  this  asset  it  is  vital,  however,  that  Pennsylvania  in- 
tensively develop  its  scenic  and  historic  treasures. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  world.  From  west  to  east, 
north  to  south,  the  wheels  of  her  industrial  centers  never  cease  to  turn;  the  massed  col- 
lections of  her  institutions  of  learning,  scientific  depositories,  and  art  museums  are  un- 
rivalled; great  souls  have  spent  their  lives  in  her  honor,  great  events  have  come  to 
pass  within  her  bounds  through  their  efforts.  Let  Pennsylvania  continue  to  cherish 
her  past  and  to  preserve  her  inheritance  intact.  Of  this,  the  present  Commission  has 
been  mindful. 
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PENNSBURY  MANOR 


William  Penn,  during  his  two  sojourns  in  his  province  of  Pennsylvania  from  1682 
to  1684  and  1699  to  1701,  selected  as  his  country  home  a tract  of  over  8,000  acres 
in  Falls  Township,  Bucks  County,  near  present  Morrisville.  Approximately  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  this  two-story  brick  mansion,  with  out-buildings,  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  retreat  of  Penn  while  engaged  in  the  management  of  his  vast  co- 
lonial enterprise.  The  buildings,  while  pretentious  for  the  times,  were  not  well  con- 
structed and  the  Manor  of  Pennsbury  had  fallen  into  ruins  and  was  dismantled  even 
prior  to  the  R evolution. 

The  restoration  of  this  property  had  long  been  a dream  of  those  interested  in  Penn- 
sylvania history.  In  1932,  as  a result  of  the  commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Penn  in  his  province,  the  heart  of  the  property,  including  over  eight 
acres  and  the  building  site,  was  deeded  by  Charles  Warner  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Historical  Commission  undertook  an  archaeological  investi- 
gation of  the  site  under  the  direction  of  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  State  Archaeologist.  This 
work  was  carried  on  intermittently  over  a period  of  two  years  with  liberal  aid  from 
Federal  relief  funds  for  labor.  Definite  results  were  forthcoming  in  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  original  buildings  were  uncovered,  a large  collection  of  relics  relating  to 
the  period  was  salvaged,  and  the  property  put  in  a condition  to  withstand  dangers  of 
further  destruction. 

In  1936,  the  Commission  secured  the  services  of  R.  Brognard  Okie  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  the  possible  restoration  of  Pennsbury  Manor. 
With  the  inauguration  of  a state-wide  Public  Works  Program  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  General  State  Authority,  the  project  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  that  body.  Its 
acceptance  as  a part  of  the  program  of  the  Authority  resulted  in  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  the  restoration  in  February,  1938.  Ground  breaking  ceremonies  were  held 
on  April  2 I of  that  year. 

THE  RESTORATION 

Restored  Pennsbury  Manor  promises  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  properties 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state.  It  may  well  be  termed  the  Williamsburg  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  total  cost  of  the  original  Authority  project  amounted  to  $238,- 
000,  and  this  sum  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the  plans  upon  a worthwhile 
scale.  Months  of  particular  research  have  gone  into  many  items  connected  with  the 
restoration  in  an  effort  to  secure  complete  authenticity  for  every  architectural  fea- 
ture. The  Manor  House,  together  with  the  brew  house,  bake  house,  office  building, 
stable,  and  caretaker’s  residence,  are  all  included  in  the  rebuilding  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  garden  wall,  the  formal  garden,  and  the  interior  furnishings  of  the  original 
Manor  will  be  restored  as  nearly  according  to  the  original  design  as  care  ful  investiga- 
tion can  determine. 

During  the  archaeological  excavations  thousands  of  relics  relating  to  the  life  of 
Pennsbury  Manor  were  recovered.  These,  with  other  material  collected  both  before 
and  after  the  restoration  is  completed,  promise  to  make  it  a center  of  interest  to  every 
Pennsylvanian. 
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PENNSBURY  MANOR 


Outbuildings  of  the  ^Ianor  in  process  of  restoration 
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DANIEL  BOONE  HOMESTEAD 


Few  persons  recall  that  Daniel  Boone,  renowned  wilderness  scout  and  frontiers- 
man so  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  Kentucky  and  the  upper 
Missouri  country,  was  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  spent  here  the  first  sixteen  years 
of  his  life.  The  H omestead  of  the  Boone  family  at  Baumstown,  Berks  County,  a few 
miles  from  Reading,  where  Boone  was  born  and  spent  his  youth,  is  now  a property  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Its  acquisition  was  authorized  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  June  2, 
1937.  An  appropriation  of  $7,000  was  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
Homestead  to  be  "preserved  as  an  historical  place  and  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth."  The  same  legislation  provided  for  the  "full  control,  man- 
agement and  supervision  thereof,  by  the  Historical  Commission. 

Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  the  property  on  February  2,  1938,  the  Com- 
mission proceeded  to  take  proper  steps  to  develop  and  utilize  the  site.  The  fact  that 
the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  included  well  over  I 00  acres  of  land,  and  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  career  of  Boone,  led  to  a decision  to  develop  the  entire  property  as 
a great  youth  shrine.  It  was  felt  that  the  inspiration  for  American  youth  inherent  in 
the  life  of  Boone  and  the  pioneer  traits  which  he  represented  could  best  be  symbol- 
ized and  preserved  through  its  use  as  a recreational  center  for  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  nation. 

To  forward  this  purpose,  a Daniel  Boone  Homestead  Advisory  Committee  of 
twelve  members  was  appointed  to  assist  and  advise  on  the  project.  The  Committee 
is  representative  of  outstanding  men  interested  both  in  history  and  the  youth  move- 
ment. It  includes  Judge  Paul  N.  Schaeffer  and  J.  Bennet  Nolan  of  Reading,  Isaac  C. 
Sutton  and  Edwin  C.  Broome  of  Philadelphia,  and  Daniel  C.  Beard  of  Suffern,  New 
York.  The  Commission  also  acted  at  once  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in  the  development  of  the  property.  Plans  for  its  full  utilization 
as  a youth  center  are  now  well  on  the  road  to  completion.  The  Daniel  Boone  Home- 
stead was  dedicated  November  I,  1938. 

The  background  of  the  Boones  was  entirely  a Berks  County  one.  The  grandfather 
of  Daniel  Boone  first  settled  in  1718  along  Owatin  Creek  in  what  later  became  Berks 
County.  His  oldest  son.  Squire  Boone,  also  acquired  a farm  near  the  same  spot.  Both 
tracts  were  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Reading  and  near  present  U.  S.  Route  422. 
H ere  Daniel  Boone  was  born  November  2,  1 734,  in  the  log  cabin  built  by  his  father. 
A stone  house  later  erected  on  the  property  is  still  standing. 

His  schooling  was  that  afforded  by  the  then  Pennsylvania  frontier.  His  training 
as  trapper,  backwoodsman,  trailmaker  and  resourceful  adventurer  was  gained  here 
and  served  him  well  in  his  later  career  as  a Kentucky  pathfinder  and  pioneer.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  further  that  it  was  the  Pennsylvania  rifle,  misnamed  in  most  his- 
tories as  the  "Kentucky"  rifle,  which  served  as  an  everyday  companion  during  much 
of  his  boyh  ood  and  youth.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  proficiency  with  this 
weapon  was  gained  while  a resident  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  exception  of  two  members,  the  entire  Boone  family  left  Pennsylvania  in 
1750  for  North  Carolina.  The  frontier  urge  for  more  room  and  the  unfettered  life  of 
the  wilderness  was  no  doubt  an  impelling  motive  for  the  change.  Daniel,  however, 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Berks  County  on  two  occasions,  once  in  1781  and  again  in 
1788.  Boone  was  also  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  the  Braddock  expedition 
of  175  5 as  a teamster  and  blacksmith.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he  delivered  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  to  the  army  of  General  St.  Clair  while  it  was  organizing  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  for  its  ill  fated  attack  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

Whatever  the  urge  which  Boone  may  have  had  to  return  to  his  old  home,  he  was 
a true  son  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  born  and  grew  to  young  manhood  should  be  the  property  of  his  native 
Commonwealth  and  a perpetual  inspiration  to  American  youth. 
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DANIEL  BOONE  HOMESTEAD 


Stone  house  near  site  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  Daniel  Boone  was  born 

November  2,  1734 


Boy  Scouts  raising  a flag  donated  by  the 
Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America  at 
THE  Homestead  dedication 


Reading  youth  participating  in  costume  in 
THE  dedication  CEREMONIES  ON 
November  1,  1938 


OLD  ECONOMY 


Old  Economy,  one  of  the  rich  historical  and  architectural  treasures  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  is  located  in  the  center  of  Ambridge,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  became  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1916  through  escheat 
proceedings.  Like  many  other  historic  sites,  it  had  been  largely  neglected  until  the 
past  biennium.  With  the  aid  of  the  General  State  Authority  and  additional  funds 
from  the  General  Assembly,  the  Historical  Commission  was  able  to  inaugurate  a pro- 
gram of  restoration  and  repair.  Charles  M.  Stotz,  an  outstanding  architect  and  for- 
mer director  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  architectural  survey  for  the  Buhl  Foundation, 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  project.  A total  of  nearly  $25,000  has  been  expended 
over  the  past  two  years  in  improving  the  property  and  developing  it  on  a plane 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  value  of  Old  Economy  was  enhanced  recently  by  the  gift  through  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Duss,  last  survivors  of  the  original  colony,  of  a collection  of  relics  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  the  Economites  estimated  at  $100,000  in  value.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Museum  Extension  Project  of  the  WPA  to  catalogue  and 
organize  these  items  for  exhibition.  They  add  immeasurably  to  the  worth  of  the  prop- 
erty as  a monument  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  this  section 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  settlement  at  Old  Economy  was  begun  in  1824  and  most  of  the  buildings 
were  completed  by  1832.  A majority  were  done  in  red  brick  after  the  Philadelphia 
colonial  style,  and  both  the  main  structures  and  much  of  the  detail  are  the  admiration 
of  those  with  a fine  regard  for  the  quaint  and  curious  in  architecture.  The  founding 
of  Old  Economy  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  the  Harmony  Society.  The 
Harmony  movement,  a late  expression  of  Pietism,  began  in  Germany  and  involved  a 
highly  mystical  and  communal  concept  of  social  organization  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  Ephrata.  The  outstanding  leader  of  the  Harmonites,  so-called,  and  the  founder  of 
the  group,  was  George  Rapp.  In  I 803  and  1 804  large  numbers  of  the  members  came 
to  America,  and  on  February  15,  1805,  the  Harmony  Society  was  formally  organized 
at  Harmony,  Butler  County.  Several  hundred  acres  of  land  were  ultimately  put  under 
cultivation  by  the  followers  of  Father  Rapp,  as  he  was  known,  and  for  a time  the  colony 
flourished.  In  1814  and  1815,  however,  the  Harmony  leaders  were  attracted  by  the 
richness  of  lands  in  the  developing  west.  A new  colony  was  founded  at  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana  and  the  property  in  Pennsylvania  sold. 

George  Rapp  was  not  satisfied  as  yet,  however,  that  his  order  had  secured  an 
ideal  location  for  its  fullest  development.  In  I 824,  the  Harmonites  again  disposed  of 
their  holdings  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  This  time  a considerable  area,  amount- 
ing finally  to  3,000  acres,  was  acquired  at  Ambridge  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  third 
settlement  was  termed  Economy  from  the  German.  Anew,  its  members  applied  them- 
selves with  diligence  to  the  establishment  of  a social  and  economic  system  based  upon 
celibacy  and  communal  living. 

Prosperity  for  many  years  crowned  the  effort.  Economy  became  one  of  the  flour- 
ishing centers  of  agriculture,  industry  and  trade  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1847, 
however,  the  death  of  the  indefatigable  leader,  George  Rapp,  proved  a serious  blow. 
The  earlier  prosperity  was  replaced  with  later  financial  reverses.  Excessive  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  and  humanitarian  causes,  increased  payments  for  outside  labor  and 
unfortunate  investment  of  funds  brought  the  Harmony  Society  to  a precarious  plight 
by  1 890. 

The  energies  and  ability  of  Mr.  John  S.  Duss,  acting  as  a trustee,  alone  postponed 
its  end.  Several  suits  were  filed  against  the  society  and  dragged  through  the  courts  in 
expensive  litigation  for  seven  years.  In  1905  its  feeble  remnants  were  dissolved, 
though  suits  against  the  remaining  members  continued.  Escheat  proceedings  were  in- 
augurated by  the  Commonwealth  in  1910,  but  were  long  delayed.  The  Great  House, 
the  Music  Hall  and  Garden  were  the  centers  of  the  property  finally  secured  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  1916. 
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OLD  ECONOMY 


Architect’s  plan  of  Old  Ecoxoiiv  showing  the  location  of  the  various  buildings 


The  garden  pavilion  served  as  the  center 

OF  A BEAUTIFUL  FORMAL  GARDEN  AT  OlD 

Economy 


Interior  of  the  wine  cellar  which  formed 

AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  ?ToNOMY  INDUSTRIAL 
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LIFE 


FORT  AUGUSTA 


During  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  needs  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  frontier 
for  protection  were  such  as  to  necessitate  the  erection  of  an  English  fort  at  Sunbury. 
Known  as  Fort  Augusta,  it  was  from  1756  to  1763,  during  the  course  of  the  struggle 
for  empire  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  an  important  center  for  the  protection 
of  this  region.  Its  strategic  location  just  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  its  accessibility  by  river  from  the  south,  made  it 
a post  of  unusual  value.  It  was  a far-flung  outpost,  but  its  position  was  such  as  to  give 
it  command  over  a wide  area.  While  never  the  center  of  actual  military  engagements, 
it  must  be  regarded  properly  as  one  of  the  important  British  forts  of  the  period. 

Fort  .Augusta  figured  further  in  Pennsylvania  history  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Once  more  the  need  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  led  to  the  occupation  of 
this  strategic  location.  By  this  date,  the  American  pioneers  had  thrust  forward  the  line 
of  settlement  much  farther  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  problem  of  de- 
fense against  the  Indians  was  even  more  important  than  in  1 756.  Fort  Augusta,  there- 
fore, became  the  center  of  operations  for  what  might  be  termed  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Susquehanna.  It  served  as  a depot  of  supplies  for  the  Hartley  and  Sulli- 
van expeditions.  The  last  commander  was  Colonel  Samuel  H unter. 

in  the  years  following  the  Revolution  the  expansion  of  settlement  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Indians  removed  the  necessity  for  continued  maintenance  of  the  Fort. 
As  a result,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  fortification  which  had  played  so  im- 
portant a role  in  the  past  gradually  fell  into  ruin.  The  Commandant’s  Quarters,  occu- 
pied by  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Hunter,  stood  until  about  1852.  Thereafter,  the  well  and 
magazine  remained  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  former  Fort. 

Portions  of  this  historic  property  were  secured  by  the  Commonwealth  through  pur- 
chase in  1920  and  1931.  The  development  of  this  section  of  what  had  become  the 
thriving  city  of  Sunbury  had  resulted  in  much  of  the  site  becoming  residential  property. 
In  1920,  the  Commonwealth  was  able  to  secure  a plot  thirty  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  which  contained  the  magazine  and  well.  The  later  purchase  o f 1931 
secured  an  additional  and  larger  tract,  which  included  the  Hunter  Mansion,  built 
about  1852  by  the  grandson  of  the  former  commandant.  The  smaller  plot  is  cared 
for  by  the  Fort  Augusta  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Both,  however,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission.  The  Mansion,  commonly  known 
as  Fort  Augusta  Mansion,  is  occupied  by  the  Northumberland  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Sunbury  Broadcasting  Company  through  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  a result  of  the  energies  of  the  Northumberland  County  Historical  Society,  the 
Mansion  has  become  an  important  repository  for  historical  data  relating  to  Fort  Au- 
gusta and  the  history  of  this  area.  With  the  aid  of  a WPA  project  assisted  by  the  city 
of  Sunbury,  the  society  has  catalogued  and  made  available  to  the  public  much  of  this 
material.  An  outstanding  newspaper  collection  is  an  especially  important  part  of  the 
possessions  housed  in  the  Mansion.  Fireproof  storage  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  valuable  manuscripts  and  documents. 

.Archaeological  research  conducted  recently  on  the  Commission  property  has  re- 
vealed striking  evidence  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  site.  A considerable  amount 
of  museum  material,  including  cannister  and  weapons,  has  been  made  available  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  foundations  and  location  of  Fort  Augusta  estab- 
lished. The  new  data  has  been  utilized  by  the  Museum  Extension  of  the  WPA  in  re- 
constructing a scale  model  of  the  Fort  which  is  housed  in  a glass  case  in  the  front  of  the 
Museum.  The  model  shows  every  detail  connected  with  the  original  Fort.  Fort  Au- 
gusta has  become  a valuable  historic  property  and  the  Mansion  an  important  library 
and  museum  center. 
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FORT  AUGUSTA 


Ihis  ^Iansion,  now  Commonwealth  property,  occupies  a portion  of  the  site  of  Fort 

Augusta 


Authentic  scale  model  of  the  Fort  pre- 
pared BY  THE  AIuSEUYI  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
WPA,  NOW  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ^NLaNSION 


ArCH.-EOLOGICAL  research  determines  THl 
ORIGINAL  SITE  OF  FORT  AuGUSTA 
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CORNWALL  FURNACE 


Cornwall  Furnace,  a property  of  the  Commonwealth  administered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  probably  the  most  important 
iron  works  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  development  of  the  Lake  Superior 
deposits,  the  ore  banks  at  Cornwall  were  the  most  productive  of  any  iron  mining  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States.  They  still  remain  one  of  the  important  iron  ore  deposits  of 
the  nation.  This  example  of  a once  mighty  industry  is  located  on  Route  322  in  Leb- 
anon County  near  Harrisburg.  It  was  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Buckingham  with  a maintenance  endowment  of  $35,- 
000.  It  consists  of  the  stack  of  the  original  charcoal  furnace,  together  with  the  other 
buildings  which  were  a part  of  the  furnace  operation  until  1883,  and  slightly  over  an 
acre  of  land. 

The  Historical  Commission  was  authorized  to  receive  the  property  by  Act  of  As- 
sembly approved  May  21,  1931.  On  June  21,  1932,  the  transfer  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  property  of  one  and  thirty-two  hundredths  acres  was  completed.  The  en- 
dowment fund  was  established  in  1935  and  today  a uniformed  caretaker  represents 
the  Commonwealth  in  exhibiting  to  the  public  the  outstanding  features  of  this  historic 
monument  to  the  Pennsylvania  charcoal  iron  industry.  While  the  furnace  property 
has  not  been  in  use  over  a long  period  of  years,  it  has  been  maintained  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  gain  a complete  picture  o f the  operations  once 
carried  on  there.  An  added  interest  comes  from  the  fact  that  nearby  the  Cornwall  ore 
banks  are  still  being  utilized  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Pennsylvania  indus- 
trialism old  and  new  may  be  observed  side  by  side  at  Cornwall. 

Cornwall  has  had  a most  interesting  history.  Construction  of  the  furnace  was  be- 
gun in  I 739.  It  was  first  put  into  blast  in  1742  by  Peter  Grubb,  who  had  acquired 
the  property  a few  years  earlier  for  an  original  purchase  price  of  £135,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  his  ancestral  home  in  England.  Grubb  remained  the  owner  of 
the  property  until  his  death  in  1754.  In  1798  the  larger  portion  of  the  lands  and  the 
furnace  were  purchased  by  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania iron  masters.  Coleman  and  his  heirs  controlled  Cornwall  Furnace  for  more 
than  a century,  covering  the  most  active  periods  of  its  production.  According  to  best 
informed  authorities,  over  20,000,000  tons  of  ore  had  been  taken  from  the  Cornwall 
banks  down  to  1907.  From  1864  to  1900,  13,281,263  tons  of  ore  were  consumed 
at  Cornwall.  Estimates  indicate  that  the  original  charcoal  furnace  itself  used,  between 
1742  and  1883,  at  least  2,000,000  tons. 

The  role  of  Cornwall  during  the  Revolution  is  worthy  of  notice.  Both  Curtis  and 
Peter  Grubb,  sons  of  the  original  proprietor,  were  ardent  patriots.  Cannon  and  shot 
for  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  for  privateers  were  produced  at  Cornwall.  So  im- 
portant were  the  works  that  Washington  and  Lafayette  took  time  to  visit  them  person- 
ally late  in  October,  1 778.  In  1932  while  plowing  the  old  proving  ground  a quantity 
of  cannon  balls  was  recovered  which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  furnace  grounds. 

The  engineer  as  well  as  the  historian  will  find  Cornwall  an  interesting  survival  of 
an  early  age  in  Pennsylvania  industry.  Many  of  the  implements  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal-iron  are  preserved  there,  including  ore  and  charcoal  buggies,  char- 
coal baskets,  rakes,  shovels,  and  similar  items.  Down  to  1855,  the  furnace  was 
operated  by  a water  wheel.  At  this  time,  steam  was  introduced  and  the  equipment 
then  installed  was  in  constant  use  until  1 883.  Cornwall  is  the  most  outstanding  sur- 
vival of  the  charcoal  iron  industry,  and  a landmark  of  significance  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  nation. 
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CORNWALL  FURNACE 


View  showing  a portion  of  the  Cornwall  buildings 


This  Steam  Power  plant  operated  Corn- 
wall Furnace  between  1855  and  1883 
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Charcoal  buggy,  basket  and  rake  with  ore 

BUGGY  AND  SHOYEL  UTILIZED  AT  CORNWALL 


GOVERNOR  PRINTZ  PARK 


The  300l:h  anniversary  celebration  of  the  colonial  beginnings  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing 1938  made  Pennsylvanians  aware  of  their  Swedish  heritage.  A direct  result  of  the 
commemoration  was  the  acquisition  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  site  of  its  first  execu- 
tive mansion  and  seat  of  government,  the  Printzhof,  erected  by  Governor  Johan  Printz 
in  1643.  On  May  28,  1937,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion to  acquire  this  land  by  gift  from  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society.  It  amounts  to 
approximately  7.224  acres  and  is  located  in  Tinicum  Township,  Delaware  County,  at 
present-day  Essington.  This  location  was  then  hardly  better  than  a town  rubbish  lot, 
so  slight  had  been  the  regard  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  seat  and  scene  of  its  first 
government  and  laws.  Today,  it  is  a beautiful  park  within  which  the  ruins  marking  the 
foundations  of  the  first  capitol  building  erected  on  Pennsylvania  soil  are  observable. 
It  was  suitably  dedicated  by  Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden  on  June  29,  1938.  It  is  hoped 
that  a replica  of  that  building  may  one  day  grace  the  spot. 

Governor  Printz  Park  was  the  center  of  a careful  archaeological  investigation  prior 
to  its  restoration  and  dedication.  Under  Commission  sponsorship,  an  intensive  scien- 
tific search  was  made  for  evidence  of  Swedish  occupancy.  This  definitely  fixed  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  the  location  and  foundations  of  the  original  Printzhof  occupied  by 
Johan  Printz  as  Governor  of  New  Sweden.  Literally  thousands  of  authentic  relics  of 
the  Swedish  era  were  likewise  discovered.  Vases,  weapons,  utensils  and  coins  of  Swed- 
ish origin  were  uncovered  in  quantities  which  established  the  significance  of  Tinicum  as 
a center  of  Swedish  life  and  commerce.  All  of  these  relics  are  now  housed  in  the 
American-Swedish  Museum  at  Philadelphia  by  special  permission  of  the  Commission 
and  are  valued  Commonwealth  property. 

Governor  Printz  Park  has  a rich  historical  background.  Pennsylvania  began  with 
the  first  permanent  white  settlements  made  by  Swedes  and  Finns  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Sweden  Company  at  present  Wilmington,  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania 
as  later  granted  by  the  English  Crown  to  William  Penn.  These  settlements  were  under- 
taken in  1638  and  peopled  by  a small  band  of  settlers  brought  to  the  Delaware  by 
the  stout  little  ships,  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  and  the  Fogel  Grip.  A few  years  later  the 
government  of  Sweden,  then  under  the  youthful  Queen  Christina,  assumed  control  of 
the  company  and  colony.  The  ponderous  but  able  Johan  Printz,  hero  of  the  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  appointed  Governor.  As  indi- 
dicated  earlier,  it  was  the  doughty  Printz  who  moved  the  center  of  Swedish  influence 
to  Tinicum  and  the  site  of  the  present  park. 

While  few  in  numbers,  the  Swedes  planted  deeply  the  seeds  of  their  civilization 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  beginnings  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce 
in  Pennsylvania  date  to  their  heroic  and  pioneer  ventures.  Dominated  by  the  Lutheran 
faith,  the  sturdy  Swedes  contributed  the  foundations  of  a just  and  honest  treatment  of 
the  Indians  to  the  Pennsylvania  tradition  later  so  nobly  carried  forward  by  William 
Penn.  They  likewise  adopted  the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  and  it  too  was  con- 
tinued by  Penn.  The  Rev.  John  Campanius  translated  the  Lutheran  catechism  into  the 
Indian  tongue  and  undertook  pioneer  missionary  enterprise  among  the  Lenni-Lenape 
tribes  in  furtherance  of  the  Swedish  policy  of  friendly  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  A 
lucrative  and  extensive  Indian  trade  flourished  under  Swedish  auspices. 

In  1655  New  Sweden  fell  victim  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Dutch  operating 
from  New  Amsterdam  under  the  famous  Peter  Stuyvesant.  The  Dutch  interfered  but 
little,  however,  with  the  life  of  the  Swedish  settlers.  At  least  four  hundred  of  the 
original  colonists  and  their  descendants  were  living  in  peace  and  prosperity  along  the 
Delaware  within  present-day  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Penn.  Penn 
recognized  their  sturdy  qualities  and  leaned  upon  them  heavily  in  establishing  the 
foundations  of  his  colony.  The  Swedish  backgrounds  of  Pennsylvania  are  fittingly 
memorialized  in  the  present  Governor  Printz  Park  developed  at  the  site  of  their  prin- 
cipal center  of  influence.  Tinicum  Island,  with  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  is 
rightly  venerated  as  one  of  the  three  birthplaces  of  colonial  United  States. 
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GOVERNOR  PRINTZ  PARK 
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Prince  Bertie  of  Sweden  inspecting  the 
REMAINS  OF  “PrINTZHOF” 


Laboring  at  Tiniccm  to  reclaim  the  seat 
OF  Pennsylvania’s  first  government 


HISTORICAL  MARKERS 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  is  charged  specifically  with  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  markers  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  establishing  the  site  of 
buildings  and  events  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  nearly 
two  hundred  of  these  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and  there  is  scarcely  a county 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one. 

In  the  past  the  Commission  has  cooperated  actively  with  local  historical  and  pa- 
triotic societies  in  this  work.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
county  societies  have  been  aggressive  in  their  search  for  points  of  historical  interest 
which  have  deserved  the  attention  of  posterity.  Unfortunately,  funds  have  not 
been  available  for  a continuation  of  the  marker  program  during  the  past  biennium.  It 
is  expected  that  this  aspect  of  the  Commission  program  will  receive  increased  attention 
in  the  future. 

The  value  of  locating  and  properly  marking  points  of  historical  interest  hardly  needs 
justification.  Its  importance  has  been  recognized  in  every  state  by  those  active  in  local 
and  state  history.  In  a Commonwealth  so  rich  in  historical  background  there  is  an 
unlimited  opportunity  for  appropriate  markers.  Pennsylvania  has  not  yet  realized  fully 
the  possibilities  of  such  a program.  There  is  no  county  which  does  not  have  a score 
or  more  of  such  locations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  markers  are  not  alone  for  the  site  of  battles  or  Indian 
towns.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  importance  of  indicating  buildings  or  places  of 
significance  in  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the  city,  county  or  Common- 
wealth. The  route,  for  example,  of  old  and  historic  roads  might  well  be  indicated  by 
simple  markers.  Pioneer  business  establishments,  historic  churches  and  schools  and 
similar  projects  should  receive  attention.  The  birthplaces  of  hundreds  of  noted  Penn- 
sylvanians are  also  deserving  of  such  recognition. 

The  historical  marker  has  a genuine  educational  value.  While  it  may  commem- 
orate an  event  or  mark  a spot  of  merely  local  importance,  it  will  serve  as  a tangible 
reminder  and  fix  it  definitely  in  terms  of  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it.  The 
inscription,  while  of  necessity  brief,  gives  a bit  of  authentic  history  and  serves  to  stimu- 
late those  who  read  to  learn  more  of  the  particular  incident.  A marker  gives  substance 
to  local  history.  It  replaces  mere  space  with  something  which  attracts  the  eye  and 
mind.  It  is  a contribution  to  history. 

There  are  many  markers,  moreover,  and  many  points  of  importance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  have  more  than  a local  or  state-wide  significance.  Few  states  have  played 
a larger  role  in  national  affairs.  Pennsylvania  owes  a duty  to  the  historically  minded 
of  the  nation  to  properly  mark  those  places  within  its  borders  which  are  thus  significant. 
A marker  dedicated  at  Selinsgrove  in  Snyder  County  recently  indicated  the  line  of 
the  Albany  Treaty  Purchase  of  1 754.  The  Penn  and  the  Sullivan  Trail  markers  are 
in  the  same  category  and  have  a national  as  well  as  a State  appeal.  Pennsylvania  needs 
more  markers. 
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A Typical  Commission  AIarker 
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